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All  objects  are  retranslated  -  that's 

the  magic.  it  is  a  translation  and  a 
ra  nsfo  r  mat  ion,  both.  when  i  pick  up  a 
piece  to  put  in  a  piece,  it*s  living  and 
waiting  for  that  piece.  " 

Louise  Nevelson 


To  Louise  Nevelson  (1 899  - 1 988)  all  matter  was  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 
Her  home  and  studio  overflowed  with  the  raw  material  of  her  art— ornamental 
moldings,  furniture  parts,  balusters,  and  unidentifiable  wood  fragments— all 
subject  to  a  process  of  regeneration  that  transformed  them  into  an  integral  part 
of  her  world— a  sculpture,  environment,  wall  relief,  or  collage.  She  tended  to 
reconfigure  the  order  of  boxes  within  a  piece  or  recycle  components  of  existing 
sculptures  into  new  ones:  "I  don't  think  you  can  touch  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
rehabilitated  into  another  life." 

This  unique  philosophy  cast  Nevelson  as  an  anomaly  among  her  con- 
temporaries in  the  1 950s.  While  prominent  sculptors  of  the  post-World  War  II 
era  such  as  David  Smith  and  Mark  di  Suvero  espoused  a  sculpture  of  perma- 
nence—welded steel  in  large,  predetermined  compositions  fabricated  in  fixed 
configurations— Nevelson  worked  primarily  in  the  more  malleable  material 
of  wood  and  composed  her  works  as  she  went  along.  Her  emphasis  on  process 
and  the  notion  that  any  object  or  form  is  subject  to  a  never-ending  cycle  of 
transformation  and  rebirth  suggest  a  link  to  Performance  art  and  such 
Postminimalist  icons  as  Robert  Morris'  randomly  assembled  felt  pieces  or 
Eva  Hesse's  mutable  hanging  rope  installation. 


It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  Nevelson  would  evolve  a  working 
method  modeled  on  the  fluid  movements  of  performance  rather  than  the  struc- 
tured permanence  of  most  mid-century  sculpture.  She  was  first  introduced  to 
the  arts  through  theater  and  voice  lessons  in  the  1  920s.  Beginning  in  the  1  930s 
and  continuing  for  many  years,  she  was  also  a  student  of  modern  dance.  Her 
intuitive  method  of  sculptural  construction  and  the  stage-set  presence  of  her 
wall  reliefs  and  environments  owe  much  to  these  formative  influences. 

As  early  as  the  mid-1  940s,  Nevelson  was  creating  sculpture  with 
performative  potential.  Her  1  945  Moving-Stotic-Moving  Figures  sculptural 
group  exemplifies  the  vitality  with  which  she  imbued  her  work.  In  this  gathering 
of  totemlike  assemblages,  the  terracotta  masses  are  interchangeable,  and  they 
can  be  rotated  on  their  axes  to  achieve  an  infinite  number  of  orientations.  When 
she  embarked  on  sculptural  environments  in  the  late  1  950s,  Nevelson  further 
developed  this  approach,  often  disassembling  and  reconfiguring  elements  to 
form  smaller,  newly  composed,  freestanding  sculptures. 

Unlike  many  sculptors  of  her  generation,  Nevelson  never  adopted  a 
hierarchical  attitude  toward  materials.  She  valued  the  enduring  quality  of  cast 
bronze,  used  to  create  such  works  as  her  1  961  Illumination— Dark,  as  much  as 
the  more  ephemeral  plexiglass  of  her  1  966  freestanding  sculpture,  Atmosphere 
and  Environment  VII.  As  a  result,  she  worked  easily  back  and  forth  amid  a  wide 
range  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  media,  employing  materials  as  diverse  as 
wood,  metallic  paper,  lead,  and  fabric.  To  achieve  a  subtle  play  of  reflection 
and  receding  depth,  she  layered  matte,  metallic,  and  embossed  papers  in  her 
collages.  In  one  series  of  lithographs,  she  selected  fabrics  with  fluid,  nonlinear 
textures  and  patterns  and  pressed  them  onto  the  inked  stone.  Nevelson  viewed 
all  her  work,  regardless  of  medium,  as  a  collection  of  elements  constantly  at 
play,  a  dialogue  of  juxtaposed  relationships. 

Though  the  individual  elements  within  Nevelson's  work  are  no  longer 
subject  to  her  reordering  (she  died  in  1  988),  the  groups  retain  their  dynamic 
potential.  Individual  works  within  groups  such  as  the  Rain  Forest  Columns 
(1 962-67)  can  be  installed  in  any  desired  configuration.  In  addition,  the  refer- 
ences to  shifting  lunar  cycles  in  Night  Visage  I  (1  968),  and  even  the  continuous 
play  of  light  and  shadow  that  animates  her  wall  reliefs  remind  us  that  Nevelson 
intended  her  works  to  be  experienced  as  living,  changing  objects. 

Beth  Venn 

Associate  Curator,  Permanent  Collection 
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Moving-Static-Moving  Figure,  c.  1945 


Although  collage  is  essentially  a  two-dimensional  technique,  it  is  closely  related 
to  Nevelson's  sculpture.  The  cutting,  pasting,  and  layering  of  various  materials, 
usually  paper,  on  a  flat  surface  enhances  the  sense  of  fragmentation  and  accu- 
mulation that  is  at  the  core  of  Nevelson's  method.  In  her  paper  collages  and 
wooden  box  constructions,  she  builds  up  lavish  surfaces  and  overlaps  fragments 
of  discarded  materials  and  then  contains  the  rich,  complex  layers  within  a 
square  format.  Inside  the  square's  simple  geometry,  she  often  joins  opposing 
elements— the  ornate  structure  of  mass-produced  objects  with  the  organic 
irregularity  of  broken  pieces— to  create  a  dynamic  tension.  In  the  Untitled  col- 
lage, soft,  jagged  edges  of  torn  paper  contrast  with  angular  strips  of  cut  paper 
just  as,  in  Royal  Tide  I,  a  rough,  broken  shard  of  wood  contrasts  with  a  perfectly 
carved  decorative  banister. 

Nevelson  further  bridges  collage  and  relief  sculpture  by  blurring  the 
differences  between  two  and  three  dimensions.  In  the  collage,  she  physically 
pushes  the  limits  of  two-dimensional  work  by  building  up  the  surface  with  layer 
upon  layer  of  paper.  The  use  of  embossed  scraps  further  violates  the  flatness 
of  the  p.ece.  while  the  manipulation  of  color  and  texture  adds  to  the  illusion 
of  depth.  Similarly,  the  juxtaposition  of  highly  reflective  metallic  material 
with  matte  paper  generates  a  subtle  foreground  and  background.  In  her  wall 
sculptures.  Nevelson  conversely  imposes  flatness  by  painting  the  reliefs  a 
single  color  and  presenting  them  in  a  frontal  view  confined  within  the  shallow 
depth  of  boxes. 


Installation  view  of  Louise  Nevelson,  Dawn's  Wedding  Feast,  in  the 
exhibition  "Sixteen  Americans"  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1959. 


Dawn's  Wedding  Feast,  Louise  Nevelson's  room-size  installation  of  1 959,  was  her 
most  elaborate  exploration  to  date  of  the  concept  of  regeneration.  Creating  a 
masterpiece— a  work  that  reached  a  final  state  of  perfection  and  completion- 
was  less  interesting  to  Nevelson  than  observing  the  constant  state  of  change 
and  refinement  that  occurred  in  the  process  of  creating  her  environments,  wall 
reliefs,  and  sculptures.  Preparing  for  the  1  959  "Sixteen  Americans"  exhibition 
at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  she  produced  hundreds  of  wooden  columns,  box 
constructions,  and  disks,  painted  them  white,  and  stacked  them  against  the 
walls;  they  soon  filled  her  entire  studio.  She  intuitively  responded  to  each  piece, 
letting  its  weight,  size,  and  composition  guide  its  placement  within  the  room, 
shifting,  rotating,  and  rearranging  the  position  of  the  surrounding  elements. 

Because  she  wanted  the  freedom  to  keep  reordering 
the  structures,  the  individual  pieces  were  not  nailed 
or  screwed  together.  This  process  of  creative  evolu- 
tion, which  began  in  the  studio,  became  integral  to 
Nevelson's  work.  Moreover,  she  considered  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sculpture  and  its  subsequent  exhibition 
as  a  continuum.  Responding  to  the  proportions  of 
the  gallery  during  the  installation  of  Dawn's  Wedding 
Feast,  she  once  again  rearranged  many  of  the 
elements  to  arrive  at  the  work's  final  configuration. 

Dawn's  Wedding  Chapel  II,  1959 


Even  after  the  closing  of  the  MoMA  exhibition.  Nevelson  continued  to 
transform  her  white  environment.  She  dismantled  it  and  reassembled  many  of 
the  boxes  into  several  smaller  sculptures,  including  Down's  Wedding  Chapel  II 
(1 959)— now  in  the  Whitney  Museum's  Permanent  Collection.  For  Nevelson, 
reusing  components  from  Down's  Wedding  Feast  to  construct  new  works 
was  part  of  the  natural  evolution  of  her  structures.  Especially  during  the  late 
1 950s  and  1 960s,  she  viewed  her  individual  boxes,  columns,  and  disks  as  raw 
materials,  without  a  fixed  order  or  placement,  that  had  endless  transformative 
potential.  In  later  exhibitions— at  the  Venice 
Biennale  (1 962)  and  the  Whitney  Museum 
(1 967)— she  continued  to  reconfigure  her  white 
environments,  again  introducing  many  elements 
from  Dawn's  Wedding  Feast  in  new  installations. 


Installation  view  of  Louise 
Nevelson,  The  Royal  Tides,  at 
the  Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  1961. 


In  her  first  cold  environment,  The  Royal  Tides 
(1 961 ),  Nevelson  employed  a  more  indirect 
method  of  borrowing  from  herself.  Whereas  she 
physically  recycled  components  from  Dawn's 
Wedding  Feast  for  later  installations,  The  Royal 
Tides  provided  formal  and  symbolic  themes 
for  subsequent  works  in  the  series— gold  paint 
alluding  to  royalty  and  the  circular  motifs 
suggesting  phases  of  the  moon  and  tide. 

When  she  created  Royal  Tide  II  (1 961  -  63),  a  large  wall  sculpture, 
Nevelson  refined  the  composition  in  order  to  emphasize  the  relationship 
between  the  moon  and  tide.  Representations  of  the  moon— found  in  fragments 
of  curved  furniture,  oval  picture  frames,  and  toilet  seats— are  arranged  in 
tangent  to  vertical  pieces.  The  varying  lengths  of  these  boards,  balusters,  and 

columns  evoke  the 
changing  levels  of  the 
tides.  While  increasing 
the  presence  of  the 
moon  and  tide.  Nevel- 
son also  simplified  her 
composition  by  eliminat- 
ing unrelated  forms.  As 
with  all  of  the  works  in 
this  series,  the  gold 
color,  like  the  luminous 
glow  of  the  moon, 
bestows  a  regal  status 
_  on  banal  found  objects. 

Royal  Tide  //,  1961-63 


Though  best  known  for  her  sculptural  assem- 
blages, Nevelson  produced  equally  expressive 
and  innovative  prints.  In  a  series  of  1  963 
lithographs,  instead  of  the  conventional 
technique  of  drawing  on  stone,  she  applied 
lace  and  gauze  directly  to  the  inked  surface 
before  running  the  stone  through  the  printing 
press.  As  in  her  wall  reliefs,  Nevelson  employed 
nontraditional  materials  (in  both  media,  found 
objects)  to  create  a  complex  layering  of 
textures  and  patterns. 

In  the  Untitled  lithograph,  the  trans- 
lucent weave  of  gauze  forms  a  network  of 
interlocking  lines  reminiscent  of  the  configura- 
tion of  thin  wood  strips  in  Moon  Gardenscape 
XIV.  Similarly,  the  patterned  circular  motif  of  the 
lace  in  the  lithograph  is  echoed  in  both  the 

cut-out  and  applied  discs  and  the  overall  punctured  surface  of  the  relief. 
The  circular  rhythms  in  both  works  are  so  tightly  integrated  with  the  strong 
horizontal  and  vertical  elements  that  the  work  appears  to  be  woven.  Noting 
that  her  wood  structures  often  emulate  the  pattern,  material,  and  structure 
of  fabric,  Nevelson  once  remarked  that  a  large  wall  relief  looked  "like  black 
lace  carved  into  the  wall." 


Untitled,  1963 


Jean  Shin 

Curatorial/Research  Assistant,  Permanent  Collection 


Moon  Gardenscape  XIV,  1969-77 


WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  works  are  from  the 
Permanent  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York.  Dimensions  are  in 
inches  followed  by  centimeters;  height  precedes 
width  precedes  depth. 

SCULPTURES 

Moving-Static-Moving  Figures,  c.  1945 
Terracotta,  dimensions  variable 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.159.2,7,  10,  15 

Sky  Cathedral  Variant,  1959 
Painted  wood,  98  1/2  x  72  x  13 
(250.2  x  182.9x33) 
Collection  of  Jean  Lipman 

Dawn  5  Wedding  Chapel  II,  1959 
Painted  wood,  115  7/8  x  83  1/2  x  10  1/2 
(294.3x212.1  x  26.7) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation, 
Inc.  70.68 

Young  Shadows,  1 959  -  60 
Painted  wood,  1 15  x  126  x  7  3/4 
(292.1  x  320  x  19.7) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
and  Charles  Simon  62.34 

Royal  Tide  I,  1960 
Painted  wood,  96  x  40  x  8 
(243.8  x  101.6x20.3) 
Collection  of  Jean  Lipman 

Illumination  —  Dark,  1961 
Bronze,  125  x  108  1/2  (317.5  x  275.6) 
Gift  of  the  artist,  dedicated  to  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  69.160 

Royal  Tide  II,  1961-63 
Painted  wood,  94  1/2  x  126  1/2  x  8 
(240  )u321.3x20.3) 
Gift  of  tne  artist  69.161 

Rain  Forest  Column  VII,  1962-64 
Painted  wood,  1 1 1  x  14  1/8  x  14  1/8 
(281.9x35.9x35.9) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.216 


Black  Chord,  1964 

Painted  wood,  104  1/2  x  1 17  3/4  x  12  1/4 

(265.4  x  299.1  x  31.1) 

Gift  of  Anne  and  Joel  Ehrenkranz  91.1 

Rain  Forest  Column  XXIII,  1964-67 
Painted  wood,  93  3/8  x  1 1  1/2  x13  1/2 
(237.2  x  29.2  x  34.3) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.218 

Atmosphere  and  Environment  VII,  1966 
Plexiglass,  76  1/8  x  37  15/16  x  14  9/16 
(193.4x96.4x37) 

Gift  of  The  American  Art  Foundation 
96.234.1 

Rain  Forest  Column  III,  1967 
Painted  wood,  1 13  1/2  x  10  x  10 
(288.3  x  25.4  x  25.4) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.158 

Rain  Forest  Column  VI,  1967 
Painted  wood,  130  1/2  x  10  x  10 
(331.5x25.4x  25.4) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.215 

Rain  Forest  Column  XII,  1967 
Painted  wood,  88  x  10  1/8  x  10  1/8 
(223.5  x  25.7  x  25.7) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.217 

Night  Visage  I,  1968 

Painted  wood,  86  x  56  x  4  3/4 

(218.4x  142.2  x  12.1) 

Gift  of  The  American  Art  Foundation 

96.234.4 

Large  Cryptic  II,  1969 

Painted  wood  and  metal  hinges, 

9  1/2  x  15  x  10  3/4 

(24.1  x  38.1  x  27.3) 

Gift  of  The  Pace  Gallery  70.1577a  b 

Night-Focus- Dawn,  1969 
Painted  wood,  102  x  1 17  x  14 
(259.1  x  297.2x35.6) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  69.73 


Moon  Gardenscape  XIVy  1969-77 
Painted  wood,  69  x  94  x  6 
( 175.3  x  238.8  x  15.2) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  The 
American  Art  Foundation  and  the 
Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation, 
Inc.  78.3 

Dream  House  XXIII,  1972 

Painted  wood,  70  1/2  x  29  x  16  1/2 

(179.1x73.7x41.9) 

Gift  of  The  American  Art  Foundation 

96.124 

Night  Music  (Cascades-Perpendiculars  II), 
1980-82 

Painted  wood,  82  1/2  x  33  x  38 
(209.6x83.8x96.5) 
Collection  of  Jean  Lipman 

Present  Universe  III,  1985 
Painted  wood,  81  1/4  x  37  x  22 
(206.4x94x55.9) 

Gift  of  The  American  Art  Foundation 
96.234.3a-b 


WORKS  ON  PAPER 
Untitled,  1963 

Transfer  lithograph:  sheet,  24  7/8  x  34 
15/16  (63.2  x  88.7);  image,  23  1 1/16  x  34 
1/2  (60.2x87.6) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.251 

Untitled,  1963 

Lithograph:  sheet,  34  x  23  1/2  (86.4  x 
59.7);  image,  32  1/8  x  22  1/4  (81.6  x  56.5) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.253 


The  Great  Wall  1970 
Lead  relief:  sheet,  30  x  25  (76.2  x  63.5); 
plate,  23  3/4  x  17  9/16  (60.3  x  44.6) 
Gift  of  Pace  Editions,  Inc.  70.73 

Untitled,  1972 

Collage,  30  x  20  (76.2  x  50.8) 

Gift  of  Jean  and  Howard  Lipman  97.113.4 

Untitled,  1972 

Collage,  32  1/8  x  20  3/16  (81.6  x  51.3) 
Gift  of  Kenneth  Schweber  92.83 

Untitled,  1974 

Collage,  27  15/16  x  22  1/8  (71  x  56.2) 
Gift  of  Jean  and  Howard  Lipman  97. 1 1 3.6 

Moon  Passage,  1976 
Lithograph  and  etching  with  embossed 
collage:  sheet,  18  7/16  x  16  15/16  (46.8  x 
43);  image,  6  15/16  x  7  3/8  ( 17.6  x  18.7) 
Gift  of  Jane  L.  Richards  92.117 

Photograph  credits:  Installation  photos  of 
Dawn's  Wedding  Feast  and  The  Royal  Tides 
by  Rudolph  Burckhardt,  courtesy  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  all  other 
photos  by  Geoffrey  Clements.  All  photos 
©1988  Estate  of  Louise  Nevelson,  Artists 
Rights  Society  (ARS),  New  York. 
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Moving-Static-Moving  Figures,  c.  1945 
(detail) 

Back  cover:  Night-Focus-Dawn,  1969 
(detail) 


Untitled,  1963 

Lithograph:  sheet  and  image, 
35  1/16  x  19  7/8  (89.1  x  50.5) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.254 


Untitled,  from  the  series 
Double  Imagery,  1967 
Lithograph:  sheet  and  image 
42  3/8x54  (107.6x  137.2) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.248 
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Untitled,  from  the  series 
Double  Imagery,  1967 
Lithograph:  sheet  and  image, 
36x24  1/16(91.4x61.1) 
Gift  of  the  artist  69.252 
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